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Company, Upholsterers, and devoted himself to the practical problem 
of creating beautiful objects to live with. 

The fourth chapter deals with the return to poetry — " The Life and 
Death of Jason" and the "Earthly Paradise," "Love is Enough" and 
" Sigurd the Volsung " ; the fifth, with Morris as a Socialist and a trans- 
lator; the sixth, with the prose romances and poems by the way; and 
the conclusion is a summary of Morris's contribution to the history of 
English poetry. 

"Poetry," the author says, "is the announcement of spiritual dis- 
covery." The discovery may not be new to the world nor even altogether 
new to the poet who utters it, but it is felt with the keenness and fresh- 
ness, none the less, of a discovery. Verse which has beauty of form with- 
out this freshness of perception dies. The very poignancy of the emotion 
in poetry it is which pushes the poet to rhythmical utterance. William 
Morris was all his life peculiarly alive and awake to the external beauty 
of the world, to the joy of being alive in the world. Less than, almost 
any other English poet was he concerned with death. Not that he ques- 
tioned or sought to evade it, but that emotionally it did not appeal to him. 
What he felt intensely was life and beauty. 

Oddly enough, the author remarks of Morris's poems that they " are 
never of the hothouse," and that even when he is most freely putting 
language to decorative uses he preserves the freshness of windy moor- 
lands or the green stalks of lilies. He is speaking just at this point of 
such poems as " The Tune of the Seven Towers," " The Blue Closet," 
" Across the Moor," and " Two Red Roses." It is impossible to read 
these poems without realizing how much Maeterlinck derived from them 
in his own early poems which he yet deliberately called hothouse flowers — 
" Serres Chaudes." 

Mr. Drinkwater sets Morris in the very front rank of the narrative 
poets beside his master, Chaucer. The former has the power of indicating 
clearly in the beginning what the issue is to be and yet retaining our 
interest throughout. 

If it is the supreme merit of a volume of criticism to send us back, 
eager for refreshment, to the source described, then Mr. Drinkwater has 
attained supreme merit. He has done such brave service to Morris in so 
bringing to mind what is best in him that few will be satisfied without a 
complete re-reading of this successor to Chaucer. 



Emerson and Other Essays. By Maurice Maeterlinck.. Translated 
by Montrose J. Moses. New York : Dodd, Mead & Co., 1912. 

This is no place to weigh the merits of Maeterlinck. The three essays 
here brought together were originally introductions to Mademoiselle 
Male's Seven Essays of Emerson and Maeterlinck's translations of 
Les Disciples ct 8ms and L'Omement des Noces Spirituelles. Maeter- 
linck as a thinker will always be upon disputed ground. To the 
childlike heart, to the saintly, and to real philosophers he will al- 
ways be one of those who have probed most deeply into the silences 
and secrecies of the human heart. Dr. John Dewey writes of him as 
one of the most sincere, loyal, and exact of thinkers. But to the bourgeois, 
and in particular to the dogmatically trained, the mind that labels all 
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the mysteries of eternity and neatly pigeon-holes them, Maeterlinck seems 
superficial. He has written without taking the labels into account. 

In the first six pages ' of the essay on Ruysbroek there are thirteen 
mistranslations and awkwardnesses innumerable. On the first page 
puerilites is translated " possibilities " ; tiedes is translated " indifferent " 
instead of tepid ; ma mes plus d'une fois en sueur is mildly rendered 
" has troubled me more than once." " Habits and skill " are discarded in 
favor of " practice and qualifications." " When he speaks of his small 
monastic garden " the translator says, awkwardly, " He can hardly and 
sufficiently tell us what is happening." " We must clad [sic !] our inner 
life in red scales," says the translator, quite uninstructed that clad is 
the preterite and past participle of " clothe." Les botanistes de Vintage 
emerge as " spiritual botanists." Indeed, the pages are full of mistakes, 
both careless and ignorant. 

But why should one of the greatest stylists of France, the country where 
prose style comes nearest perfection, be served up by a writer ignorant 
of every law of his own language? — a writer who is capable of setting 
down such awkward sentences as, " I believe that those who have not 
dwelt in the intimacy of Plato and of the neo-Platonists will not proceed 
very far in the perusal of this." " Je ne faut pas y entres par curiosite 
litieraire " is rendered, " We must not regard it out of literary curiosity." 

The book is quite scandalously bad. The translation is so often wrong, 
deliberately contradicting the meaning of the author, that it misleads the 
reader even as to the substance of the thought; while the translator's 
knowledge of, and sense for, English are so lacking that one of the most 
exquisite of writers appears in a garb of such hideous and awkward 
language — even when it is not totally ungrammatical as to entirely mis- 
represent him. 



Everybody's Saint Francis. By Maurice F. Egan. New York: The 
Century Company. 1912. 

It is with some trepidation that one looks upon a new book about 
Saint Francis. Thomas of Celano and Saint Bonaventura have written 
of the loveliest of the saints exquisitely; Sabatier, from the more modern 
point of view, has written of him finally and exhaustively. Last year 
a painful and offensive biography, written from the point of view of the 
orthodox Romanist, by Johannes Jorgensen, appeared in an English 
translation. It is with a breath of relief that one closes this simple, 
loving, and thoroughly charming tale. Dr. Egan, though himself a devout 
Catholic, is liberal enough to handle Saint Francis's theology, which was, 
after all. only an all-embracing humanity, with understanding and fair- 
mindedness. He notes that Saint Francis "had no rancor against any 
system of government or social organization. In fact, he did not trouble 
himself with government or political systems; he thought only of men." 
This entire absorption in teaching the human soul to seek the kingdom 
of love, which is its natural refuge and home, Saint Francis shared with 
his greater prototype. It is this, indeed, and this alone, which lends his 
life and his words their undying charm. TJnlike Christ, however, Saint 
Francis never glorified suffering, but always contentment and joy; and 
thus he serves the sick soul often as a passage to the more austere doctrine 



